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The Peabody Education Fund 
and Negro Education, 1867-1880 


EARLE H. WEST 


AID TO THE “SUFFERING SOUTH,” especially educational aid, was 
the concern of many groups after the Civil War. Alongside the agents 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau and the Yankee schoolmarms was the Pea- 
body Education Fund, first of the major educational foundations in 
this country. After the soldiers, agents, and missionaries had gone, 
the Peabody Fund remained an influence upon southern education for 
nearly fifty years. 

If the South was the forgotten region until Franklin Roosevelt pro- 
nounced it the nation’s number one economic problem, the Negro was 
the South’s forgotten man. Whether equality of educational opportu- 
nity was ever intended or seriously attempted may be debatable, but 
that systematic discrimination became woven into southern education 
has been thoroughly demonstrated. 

What role did the Peabody Education Fund have in the development 
of the southern pattern of education? George Peabody, the donor, 
Robert C. Winthrop, the chairman of the trustees, and Barnas Sears, 
the general agent from 1867-1880, were natives of Massachusetts. A 
majority of the trustees were northern men. And yet the Peabody Fund 
has been described as having cooperated enthusiastically in the devel- 
opment of a segregated and inferior education for the Negro. (1) 

The purpose of this paper is to describe the work of the Peabody 
Education Fund in behalf of Negro education and to interpret it in the 
light of the educational thought, policies, and purposes of the persons 
associated with the fund. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FUND 


George Peabody established the Peabody Education Fund in 1867 with 
a gift of one million dollars and charged his trustees with encouraging 
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education in the South. That the fund would, in some measure, aid in 
the education of Negroes had been settled by the donor, who asked 
that the benefits “be distributed among the entire population, without 
other distinction than their needs and the opportunities of usefulness 
to them.” (2) 

In March 1867, the trustees selected as their general agent, Barnas 
Sears, president of Brown University during the Civil War, successor 
to Horace Mann as Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, well-known Baptist minister, and classicist. Sears administered 
the fund until his death in 1880 and distributed a total of about 1.2 
million dollars. Of this sum, about 6.5 percent, or $75,750 was given 
to schools specifically designated as Negro schools. 

Until about 1876, the Peabody Fund emphasized aid to elementary 
schools. For the first few years, Sears made most of the arrangements 
for aid by personal tours through the South to confer with civic lead- 
ers in cities and towns. Gradually, specific decisions as to which schools 
to aid were left to the state superintendents of education. After 1875, 
the emphasis shifted to teacher preparation through encouraging the 
establishment of state normal schools. 


PEABODY FUND POLICY 


It is the thesis of this paper that the role of the Peabody Fund in the 
development of Negro education cannot be correctly understood solely 
from a racial breakdown of its gifts, or from its support of a white, 
private school system in Louisiana, or from its opposition to civil 
rights legislation in Congress. These specific actions were expressions 
of an educational philosophy, a particular view of the purpose of the 
fund, and a policy evolved to achieve that purpose. 

There were three major determinants of Peabody Fund policy: the 
donor, the trustees, and the general agent. Three key criteria for giving 
aid were suggested by Mr. Peabody in transmitting the original gift: 
(a) need, (b) opportunity for usefulness, and (c) aid to the states in 
their exertions. (3) From this last criterion it was clear that the Fund 
was not to be a wholly charitable enterprise. Just how the other criteria 
were to be defined and applied, Mr. Peabody left for the trustees to 
decide. 


The influence of the trustees upon the development of policy was 
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relatively minor. The board had been deliberately constituted of nearly 
equal numbers of northern and southern men, but with a northern 
majority. (4) As the board approached a March 1867 meeting at which 
some mode of operation would have to be decided, no clear plan had 
emerged. Chairman Winthrop looked to the southern trustees to indi- 
cate what they wished (5), and it was, therefore, assumed that schools 
for the indigent would be opened. (6) Some southern trustees, moved 
by the economic prostration of the South, begged impassionately that 
Peabody money be used to feed and clothe the population, while others 
hoped it would be restricted to the children of those formerly wealthy 
men who had been ruined by the war. (7) A flood of suggestions came 
from the public, ranging from William Carey Crane asking for funds 
to resuscitate Baylor University, to a forlorn lady whose husband had 
never ‘been able to make at anything.” (8) While the northern trus- 
tees did not approve the proposals of the southern trustees, their in- 
ability to agree upon a workable alternative probably meant that the 
Fund would have become little more than an adjunct to southern pauper 
schools had it not been for the fortuitous introduction of the third 
determinant of policy. 

On a brief visit to Boston in early March, 1867, Barnas Sears, then 
president of Brown University, was invited to visit with the Wednes- 
day Evening Club at the home of Robert C. Winthrop. As a friend of 
long standing, Winthrop sought Sears’s advice on the Peabody dona- 
tion. Sears put his recommendations into a letter which Winthrop read 
to the trustees at their March meeting. So well were the ideas received 
that Sears was appointed general agent and his policies as expressed 
in the letter and further developed over the next twelve years became 
the official policies of the fund. 

Among Mr. Peabody’s criteria, Sears placed greatest emphasis upon 
“opportunity for usefulness.” He was a true son of Massachusetts in 
his commitment to education. Thus, “usefulness’”’ not only demanded 
education, but state systems of public education. Rejecting all sugges- 
tions that special schools for the poor be opened, Sears insisted upon 
using Peabody money only to assist others in their efforts, and only 
in such efforts as would lead toward systems of schools publicly sup- 
ported and publicly controlled. Millions were in need. It would have 
been an easy matter to spend the entire resources of the fund without 
substantially benefiting the individuals aided or leaving any perma- 
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nent influence upon the region. ‘Let good schools,” he wrote, “spring- 
ing upon the soil, growing out of the wants of the people, and meeting 
those wants, be sprinkled all over the South as examples, and be made 
nuclei for others, and let them be established and controlled as far as 
possible by the people themselves, and they will, in time, grow into 
state systems.” (9) 

It is important, however, to see Sears’s policies as the outgrowth of 
years of development rather than ad hoc policies devised to placate the 
Bourbon South. His concern with the relation between schools, the law, 
and popular sentiment extended backward twenty-five years to his 
appointment by Governor Briggs to the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education. He served on the board’s executive committee until his 
appointment in the fall of 1848 to succeed Horace Mann as Secretary 
of the Board of Education. 

Sears viewed the development of state systems of education as com- 
ing about in one of two ways. In some states there had been systematic 
efforts to enlighten people and create a demand for a good school law. 
In other states, there had been legislation in advance of public opinion; 
this required strenuous efforts to make the schools of such excellence 
as to command the respect and support of the people. (10) True social 
progress, he felt, came not by legislation imposed upon people, but by 
“the spirit of a whole people feeling out its path, and manifesting itself 
in different degrees in many minds.” (11) Unless legislation followed 
rather than led public sentiment, the result would often be rash experi- 
ments that by causing negative public reaction would hinder educa- 
tional progress even more than ignorance itself. (12) 

Sears felt that Mr. Mann had erred in precisely this regard. Thus, 
when Mann resigned, he left several substantial segments of people 
in the state alienated from the school system. Sears saw his work as 
Mann’s successor more that of developing greater confidence in the 
system among the people than ‘perfecting the system theoreti- 
cally.” (13) 

Another aspect of Sears’s background that affected Peabody Fund 
policy was his attitude toward the Negro and racial issues. As early 
as 1838 in Biblical theology classes at Newton Theological Institution, 
he was affirming the unity of the human race in opposition to racist 
theories. (14) Thirty years later he taught the seniors at Brown Uni- 
versity that each human being has within himself an end for which he 
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exists and ought never be forced to the level of being used merely as 
means to the ends of others. Whatever freedoms were enjoyed by, or 
restrictions were imposed upon, one man were to be the same as those 
upon all other men. (15) 

Education was intimately intertwined with these beliefs. Rejecting 
social classes as in any way reflecting divine will, Sears found the 
“nature and necessities of man” to be universal and, therefore, edu- 
cation should be universal. ‘‘Society cannot afford to sacrifice,” he 
argued, “one-half or three-fourths of the best men of its population by 
allowing that portion of the people to go uneducated.” (16) Clearly, 
then, for Sears there could be no such thing as a distinctive ‘Negro 
education” or “place” in Christian American society. 

Despite the definiteness of his beliefs in respect to the implications of 
Christianity for the race question, Sears had long been a moderate in 
promoting those views. Amory D. Mayo was surely judging by the 
letter rather than the spirit of the man when he described Sears as ‘a 
New England man, obnoxious to the leading southern people on every 
line of his political creed, an eminent leader of a rival religious sect, 
proposing a system of universal popular education.” (17) During the 
tortuous maneuverings of the 1840's, which resulted in a sectional 
split within the Baptist church, Sears was a member of the boards of 
both the foreign and home missionary societies when the decisions 
were rendered respecting the appointment of slave-holding mission- 
aries. He voted with the majority in refusing to ‘’be a party to any 
arrangements which would imply approbation of slavery,” but pre- 
ferred that it not be announced as public policy. This neutralist position 
would, he hoped, permit the radical abolitionists to separate and leave 
the main body of Baptists intact. (18) 

Constitutionally, Sears felt that the question of slavery belonged to 
each state to decide for itself. The extension of slavery belonged to 
Congress. Disagreements beyond these areas should be settled by the 
Supreme Court. The long-range solution to all such problems would 
not come, he believed, by legal or physical compulsion but by the “‘in- 
tellectual and moral progress of the race.” Christian principles planted 
in the hearts of men, though imperfectly and inconsistently put into 
practice, would eventually work themselves out into the required social 
reforms. (19) 
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In sum, what we have said to this point is that Barnas Sears was the 
chief architect of Peabody Education Fund policy from its beginning 
in 1867 until 1880. Sears’s policy for the Peabody Fund was grounded 
in his Christian view of fundamental equality among men and the 
duty of the state to provide universal education. Slavery was morally 
wrong, but the problems arising therefrom should be solved by the 
moral development of the people. Educationally, Sears favored local 
initiative above legal enactment. Whatever the Peabody Education 
Fund did in the South for Negro education must be interpreted in the 
light of these deeply held beliefs of the general agent. Against this 
background, let us turn to an examination of Peabody Fund activities 
in relation to Negro education in the South. 


AID TO NEGRO EDUCATION: PUBLIC SCHOOL PHASE 


In his earliest observations of conditions in the South, Sears frequently 
remarked that in terms of need, at least, white children deserved more 
help than Negro children. In town after town he reported that the 
combined efforts of the Freedmen’s Bureau and missionary societies 
had resulted in more Negro children attending classes in better school 
buildings than was true of white children. His report after visiting 
Charleston, South Carolina, was typical when he reported of the Ne- 
gro children that “it cannot be said that they are in want of the means 
of education.” (20) Although Horace Mann Bond has agreed that this 
was indeed true in some instances, (21) this situation was clearly not 
representative of the total condition. Sears’s view of the relative needs 
of whites and Negroes did not, of course, take into consideration the 
highly contingent, almost ephemeral, quality of many missionary 
schools, nor the educational gap between the two racial populations. 
In what would seem to be a concession to the inevitability of fact, 
Sears did not continue this line of reasoning as justification for devot- 
ing the major part of the fund to white schools. 

It has been pointed out that Sears’s long range objective was to use 
Peabody money in such a way that there would develop in the South 
state systems of public education supported by a favorable public 
opinion. The strategy for reaching this goal was to select cities or 
towns likely to influence other areas, then make an offer of Peabody 
aid provided certain conditions were met. Although the conditions 
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were somewhat flexible and were gradually raised as schools were im- 
proved, two were almost universally applied: (1) the communities 
were required to raise an amount of money three or four times the 
amount to be contributed by the Peabody Fund, and (2) the schools 
were required to be under some form of public control. The first would, 
Sears felt, pave the way for acceptance of school taxes. The second 
would remove the schools from private or sectarian control and pave 
the way for state supervision. (22) 

During the first year of operation, Sears found so few places able 
and willing to meet these terms that he could report to the trustees 
offers of assistance totalling only $11,000 to thirteen towns in five 
states. Although none of these offers were to specifically designated 
Negro schools, in five of the thirteen towns Sears stipulated that edu- 
cational opportunity be provided for ‘‘all children.” It was understood 
that there would be separate schools for the two races. (23) 

During the first half of 1868, offers for the next school year were 
made to seventy-four towns and in seven instances it was required 
that children of both races be supplied with schools. In one instance, 
the aid was designated for a Negro school. The requirement that towns 
provide schools for both races continued to be common. In 1869, for 
example, Huntsville and Montgomery, Alabama, were each offered 
$2,000 if they would enroll at least 500 white and 700 Negro pupils. 
Beaufort, South Carolina, was to receive $600 if it would “give educa- 
tion to all children.” However, in many more instances towns were 
required to provide only for white children. (24) 

Negro communities could seldom be found that were able to meet 
the conditions outlined. Widespread poverty made it almost impossible 
for them to raise two-thirds or three-fourths of the cost of school 
operation, especially if it were required to be a free school as Sears 
usually stipulated. Negroes owned or provided school buildings in 
many localities, but judging from Freedmen’s Bureau records they 
were nearly always church buildings and, therefore, under church 
trustees, which would compromise Sears’s insistence upon nonsectarian 
control. Finally, there were apparently few communities with a Negro 
leadership capable of overseeing schools. This was, at least, Sears’s 
perception, which he reported to the Peabody trustees. Negro schools, 
he said, were subject to the ‘fitful activity and irregularity of this 
class of our population.” (25) In both Louisiana and Texas, circulars 
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were distributed offering aid to Negro schools ‘after they come into 
existence, and the provisions of their organization and support shall 
be fully known.” (26) Sears wrote the Freedmen’s Bureau superin- 
tendent for Georgia that assistance to Negro schools had been inten- 
tionally postponed “till I could adopt some system. We cannot give 
money to irresponsible parties.” (27) Thus, given a noncharitable 
conception of the Peabody Fund, the relative neglect of Negro educa- 
tion seemed inevitable. 

It would, of course, be proper to evaluate for accuracy Sears’s im- 
pressions of Negro communities and schools. The existence of some 
educational leadership is indicated from the fact that Negroes served 
as state superintendents for brief periods in Florida, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana. A Negro served as assistant superintendent of 
education in North Carolina for several years. Negroes served on 
education committees in many state legislatures and revisionist inter- 
pretations of Reconstruction seem to suggest that a more positive 
evaluation of their contributions may be appropriate. 

Leadership at the state level does not necessarily provide an ade- 
quate picture of local conditions. One approach to an understanding 
of these local conditions is through the monthly reports of the sub- 
assistant commissioners of the Freedmen’s Bureau. These officers were 
required to answer a list of questions including how much money 
could be raised among the freedmen, how long northern charitable 
aid would be needed, and whether it would be possible to organize 
local school committees to carry on the schools. Extensive sampling 
of these monthly reports indicates that relatively few Bureau agents 
would have challenged Sears’s observations. The report of Alfred 
Thomas of Lumberton, North Carolina, is representative. As to the 
amount of money that could be raised among freedmen, Thomas re- 
ported it “impossible to say, as money with the Freedmen is a very 
scarce article.” Northern charitable aid, he felt, would be required 
until the state ‘inaugurates the free school system,” since the freed- 
men were too “poor and impoverished to sustain schools.” No local 
school committee of freedmen was possible, he declared, “under exist- 
ing circumstances.” (28) 

Sears and the Peabody trustees apparently felt pressure to do some- 
thing for Negro schools and consequently began to explore ways of 
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giving aid. It was no doubt an embarrassment to have the fund de- 
scribed by a southern newspaper as “an important adjunct to the cause 
of education among the white people.” (29) Although it had been 
Sears’s policy to work independently of other organizations and agen- 
cies, he concluded that the Freedmen’s Bureau would provide at least 
a minimum of supervision. The commissioners in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Georgia were willing to serve as Peabody agents. According- 
ly, $1,000 was set aside for Negro schools in each of these states dur- 
ing 1868-1869. The amount was increased to $4,000 for the following 
year. Largely because of this aid, contributions to Negro education 
reached 18 percent of Peabody contributions during that year. 

Aid channeled through the Freedmen’s Bureau was not subject to 
the requirements imposed elsewhere. Since the schools were princi- 
pally staffed by northern missionary teachers, Sears felt little hope that 
they would grow toward a public school system. Nevertheless, he did 
encourage Bureau officers to use Peabody money to stimulate even 
small contributions from the Negro population and thus avoid de- 
veloping the impression that it was a charitable dole. The North Caro- 
lina superintendent reported that he was requiring a payment of twen- 
ty-five cents per scholar and the Georgia superintendent declared that 
Peabody aid had helped draw out “aid from the colored people that 
could not have been obtained in any other way.” (30) 

Congressional appropriations for the Freedmen’s Bureau expired in 
July 1870, and systematic efforts of the Peabody Fund to aid Negro 
education ended at the same time. Thereafter, such aid as was given 
to Negro schools was given in the same manner and on similar terms 
as to white schools. Normally, a white school enrolling the minimum 
of one hundred students would receive $300 with proportionately 
greater amounts for a larger enrollment. However, Negro schools of 
the minimum size received only $200 on the grounds that “‘it costs 
less to maintain schools for the colored children than for the white.” 
(31) Although the largest racial disparities did not develop for two 
decades, Sears’s statement was essentially correct if one judges cost 
in terms of teacher salaries and pupil-teacher ratios. (32) 


AID TO NEGRO EDUCATION: NORMAL SCHOOL PHASE 


The earliest policy statements by the Peabody trustees envisioned ma- 
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jor attention to teacher education. Although some aid had been given 
for this purpose all along, there was a definite shift in emphasis from 
elementary schools to normal schools about 1875. Negro normal 
schools fared much better than the elementary schools. Over the en- 
tire thirteen year period, about 18 percent of all contributions for 
teacher education went to Negro schools, but the proportion reached 
above 30 percent several years. 

With some exceptions, Peabody Fund aid for teacher education was 
mainly in the form of tuition payments assigned to specific schools as 
scholarships. Sears wrote to General Howard for advice in aiding the 
preparation of Negro teachers. He told the General that ‘persons 
wholly supported by others are apt to be passive, inefficient and help- 
less.” Therefore, Peabody contributions should be considered “aid” 
rather than “support” so as to encourage greater self-reliance. Negro 
teachers would have to be “very industrious and economical” in their 
work and, therefore, should not be spoiled by ease and indulgence dur- 
ing their period of preparation. (33) 

General Howard was anxious to have the Peabody Fund adopt 
Howard University as its central training school for Negro teachers. 
He recommended scholarships of $100 annually for female students 
and $150 for male students. (34) Sears finally decided to restrict Pea- 
body aid to southern schools and also to regular normal schools rather 
than schools that proposed to add a normal department in order to re- 
ceive funds. Contributions on a sustaining basis were made to Hamp- 
ton, Fisk, and Atlanta University as well as to several normal schools 
of lower quality. The rate of scholarship aid was $50 per student per 
year and was the same for both white and Negro students. 

Negro normal schools did not share in the substantially increased 
aid to normal schools that became the new Peabody Fund policy after 
1876. Most of the increase went directly or indirectly to the Nashville 
Normal to which Negroes were not admitted. The plan, of course, was 
for the Nashville school not only to be adopted by the state, but for it 
to be a sort of regional model at the college level and thus stimulate 
the entire region in upgrading normal schools. Various states over 
the South were assigned scholarship quotas and the level of aid was 
raised from $50 to $200 per student. Despite the critical need for com- 
petent Negro teachers, no effort was made to develop a similar, high- 
level, regional normal school for Negroes. As early as 1870, Sears 
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had assigned some scholarships for Virginia residents at Hampton 
Agricultural and Industrial College. Later, students from South Caro- 
lina and occasionally other states were admitted on Peabody scholar- 
ships but the amount remained at $50. For white students, the amount 
given was estimated as being “sufficient to meet all necessary ex- 
penses”; whereas, Negro students were obviously forced to work for 
additional support. (35) 


THE MIXED-SCHOOL ISSUE 


In his travels and contacts over the South, Sears found many factors 
hindering the development of education. Financial prostration, opposi- 
tion to taxation, legal uncertainties, widespread discouragement, all 
loomed large. One of the most disturbing questions, however, was that 
of racially mixed schools arising both from fear as to what the radical 
state constitutions might require and as to the provisions of federal 
civil rights legislation. The Peabody Fund was confronted with this 
problem wherever it operated but became intensely involved with 
it in the state of Louisiana and in an effort at congressional lobbying 
during late 1873. 

When the Peabody Fund was initiated, various persons inquired 
about its policy as to racially mixed schools. Sears reiterated his be- 
lief in the importance of indigenous schools, a belief that he had ac- 
quired twenty-five years earlier under circumstances devoid of racial 
overtones. Accordingly, John E. Amos of Georgia after going North to 
interview Sears reported that the fund would ‘in no wise conflict with 
any sentiment, institution, or custom peculiar to us.” (36) Sears’s posi- 
tion was that the mixing or separation of the races in school was a 
matter for the people to decide themselves. The Peabody Fund would 
be happy to cooperate either with a system that separated the races, 
or a system that put the races together, provided that the schools 
were supported by the people and were, in fact, generally attended by 
the children. (37) 

An interesting, and to the Peabody Fund an embarrassing, test of 
this position occurred in Louisiana, where the radical constitution re- 
quired integrated public schools. Because it was in this state that the 
Peabody Fund became most deeply involved in racial controversies, 
Sears’s work here deserves special attention. 
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Barnas Sears visited Louisiana in 1867 during the waning days of 
conservative control under presidential reconstruction. He discussed 
with Robert Mills Lusher, State Superintendent of Education, the new 
constitution soon to go into effect. Lusher had been presiding over a 
public school system exclusively for whites, but would soon leave of- 
fice because he had declined to run for reelection to an office in which 
he would have to administer racially mixed schools. (38) 

As Sears considered how the fund could aid education in Louisiana, 
various alternatives were considered. Negro children were being pro- 
vided for by the Freedmen’s Bureau and these schools would be brought 
into the state system when the new constitution went into effect. The 
white children, since they would refuse to attend mixed schools, would 
be shut out from public schools and would, therefore, be the destitute 
group. Adopting a policy unlike that used in any other state, Sears 
decided to offer aid to schools for white children operated on a private 
basis. (39) Deposed as state superintendent, Lusher became the Pea- 
body agent for the state and in effect the unofficial superintendent of 
a system of private white schools conducted with Peabody Fund aid. 
Sears dealt with him exactly as he did with state superintendents else- 
where. Lusher selected the schools to be aided and certified that they 
met Peabody Fund conditions. When new schools were organized, they 
were placed under trustees appointed by Lusher. Total Peabody money 
available to Lusher each year was about equal in amount to the state 
apportionment before the war when public schools were maintained 
for white children in principal towns. (40) 

Although it was a cardinal objective with Sears to eschew political 
debates, nevertheless, Lusher’s antagonism toward Republican rule 
inevitably involved the fund in unpleasant controversy. From private 
exchanges, it erupted into the newspapers and the published reports of 
the superintendents. The fund was charged with being an “engine of 
oppression” that was ‘mailing the heel of caste.” (41) No doubt it was 
disconcerting to have the hue and cry taken up by a Baltimore paper, 
a city with which Mr. Peabody had particularly close connections. (42) 
What was perhaps the most decisive criticism so far as Sears was con- 
cerned was the fact that the Peabody Fund in sustaining a private sys- 
tem of schools was strangely allied with those elements in the state 
that, even with the racial issue aside, were opposed to a state-supported 
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school system. Although this could not be said of Lusher himself, yet 
the racial issue gathered into common alliance many persons who 
could agree on little else. This is well illustrated by the editorial posi- 
tion of the New Orleans Daily Picayune, that, while defending Sears 
against Republican attacks, also called for a quick return ‘‘to the bene- 
ficial system that prevailed over the South before the war, when the 
public fund was used as an auxiliary to private schools.” (43) 

Sears had clearly underestimated many things about the Louisiana 
situation: the strength of radical insistence on mixed schools, the dura- 
tion of reconstruction in the state, and the degree of opposition to pub- 
lic schools among the patrons of Lusher’s private schools. The Pea- 
body Fund was being placed in a false light. Private schools were 
multiplying and Peabody money was actually fostering the movement. 
Accordingly, aid to Louisiana was terminated in October 1875 and 
was acknowledged as perhaps the greatest failure of all fund efforts. 
(44) 

To his Republican critics in Louisiana, Sears insisted that if some- 
how conditions were reversed and the Negro children refused to at- 
tend schools provided for them, then the fund ‘should just as readily 
aid them.” (45) There were, of course, no states whose constitutions 
required mixed schools but which Negroes refused to attend. There 
were, however, state systems from which Negroes were effectively ex- 
cluded for other reasons but where the Peabody Fund made no contri- 
butions specifically for Negro education. 

Such was the situation in Kentucky. In 1874 a system went into 
effect whereby Negro education was supported by Negro taxes. This 
provided ‘wholly inadequate” funds according to the state superin- 
tendent. (46) Here, then, was a state included by Mr. Peabody in the 
list of southern states for which the fund was intended, and in which 
there was a systematic neglect of Negro children in the public school 
system. Yet no funds were contributed either for white or Negro 
schools. 

Perhaps the grounds on which Sears justified these actions become 
clearer from an examination of activities related to pending civil rights 
legislation in Congress. So strongly did Sears feel about the issue that 
in December 1873 he visited Washington to lobby against the mixed 
schools provision of the proposed civil rights bill. In company with 
John Eaton, Sears called upon General Butler who was guiding the bill 
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in the House, upon several senators, and finally upon President Grant. 
Two days after debate on the bill had begun, Butler withdrew it, ex- 
pressing doubts as to the provisions for mixed schools. (47) The bill 
was finally passed in 1875 minus the clause pertaining to the schools. 

Apparently, Sears was not opposed to civil rights legislation per se 
but only to that part relating to the schools. Nor did he object to legis- 
lation requiring equal privileges in the schools. But to require racially 
mixed schools would, he felt, destroy the emerging state school sys- 
tems by alienating the people whose support and leadership were re- 
quired for the system to function successfully. 

This point of view was given wide publicity in an Atlantic Monthly 
article. From his travels over the South, Sears asserted that opinion 
respecting public education was delicately balanced with about one 
third opposed, a third favorable, and a third undecided. If racially 
mixed schools were to be forced, he was certain that it would swing 
the balance away from public education and the region would revert 
to its traditional private school system. An influential Baptist paper 
was calling for that very thing. (48) The Peabody Fund debacle in 
Louisiana seemed to show conclusively what would happen. Perhaps 
Sears was also thinking of experiences in New England four decades 
earlier when opposition to state supervision was so strong that legis- 
latures might abolish in one session what had been created in a pre- 
vious session. The South, as he saw it, was at this same critical junc- 
ture. With public education itself in the balance, it was folly to force 
an issue that would ensure its defeat. (49) 

Sears’s main concern, of course, was in the development of public 
education. To those whose principal concern was the welfare of the Ne- 
gro, Sears argued that to require mixed schools would only harm. 
Adequate education for Negroes required state supported systems of 
education. If zeal for the freedman’s needs caused the South to revert 
to private schools, it would be the Negro and the poor white that would 
suffer. Northern philanthropy had nearly ceased; the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau had come to an end eighteen months before. Therefore, Sears 
concluded, ‘any measure, no matter how plausible in theory, which 
shall in fact take the light of knowledge from the Negroes of the South, 
will come with an ill grace from those who have given them the boon 
of liberty.” (50) Nor was this, he felt, just a white man’s view. His 
contacts among Negro leaders in the South (not, as he said, Sumner’s 
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“trained Negroes’’) enabled him to say that adequate educational op- 
portunity, not mixed schools, was the thing desired by Negroes them- 
selves. (51) 

The assumption underlying this whole line of argument was that if 
state educational systems were firmly established, genuine educational 
opportunity would be granted the Negro. This faith was, Sears felt, 
well grounded. First, the existing state laws called for equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all. The political power of the Negro would 
guarantee that these laws would be observed. Second, because of its 
deep Christian commitment, the South ‘must, in the end, adopt and 
carry out the same rule for both races.” (52) 

The slow pace of economic recovery was apparently the only cloud 
Sears saw to mar the dawning of justice and equality in Southern 
education. By 1877, after ten years of intimate contact with the re- 
gion, Sears felt compelled to urge federal assistance. Avoiding refer- 
ence to any particular piece of legislation, though he favored the Hoar 
bill, Sears’s eleventh annual report called attention to the financial in- 
ability of the South to provide adequate schools for the entire popula- 
tion. (53) So strongly did Sears and the trustees feel that he visited 
Washington again in the spring of 1878 to confer with the chairmen 
of committees on education and labor, and with other influential men 
on “the condition of the South.” (54) In the last board meeting before 
Sears’s death, Robert C. Winthrop announced that the Peabody trus- 
tees would be glad to “occupy this special field’ of Negro education if 
their funds were ‘‘rendered adequate by any public or private endow- 
ment.” Perhaps this was an oblique bid for federal money since the 
trustees agreed that nothing short of the ‘wealth and power of the 
Federal Government” would be adequate. (55) 

Sears did not feel the inconsistency, which has been laid upon him 
by one historian of Negro education, in his opposition to civil rights 
legislation on the grounds that equal facilities would come naturally 
and in then petitioning Congress to make federal grants for Negro edu- 
cation on the grounds that the South could not adequately provide for 
its Negro population. (56) Civil rights legislation involved the will 
of the southern people, while federal aid involved their ability to edu- 
cate the Negro. Respecting the former, Sears was honestly confident 
that the South was then, and would continue to be, willing to pro- 
vide equality of educational opportunity for all citizens. That subse- 
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quent events may have proved him wrong, or at least overly optimistic, 
does not detract from the sincerity with which the conviction was 
held. As touching the ability of the South to educate the Negro, it 
seems clear that Sears seriously underestimated the problems involved 
in the economic recovery of the region so that it was not until the very 
last years of his work with the Peabody Fund that he came to feel that 
federal aid was required. 


CONCLUSION 


Between 1867 and 1880, Barnas Sears was chiefly responsible for the 
policy and administration of the Peabody Education Fund, a philan- 
thropic enterprise that influenced educational development in the South 
during a critical period in its history. Negro schools received a dis- 
proportionately small share of Peabody money, especially in view of 
the fact that its purposes embraced both races equally. The support 
of a private system of white schools in Louisiana and opposition to 
federal civil rights legislation as applied to schools suggest discrimina- 
tion against Negroes. 

These activities related to Negro education must be interpreted in 
the light of Sears’s educational views and the purposes of the Peabody 
Fund. Sears was deeply committed to the belief that social progress 
required universal education. Such systems, however, must not be im- 
posed by legislation but must be the natural outgrowth of popular 
sentiment. This led Sears to regard the favor and support of southern 
whites, especially the leadership class, as essential. Temporary discrim- 
ination toward the Negro could, therefore, be justified in order to 
achieve long range justice. That justice would be done, Sears enter- 
tained a sincere, if naive, faith based principally upon the ultimate 
demands of Christianity. 

That Sears and the Peabody Education Fund lent their influence to 
the white South in its efforts to make the Negro a second-class citi- 
zen appears undeniable, even while granting that it was unintentional. 
Sears’s compromise with the conservative South appears to have been 
a forerunner of the compromise most northern clergymen and politi- 
cians had reached by the turn of the century, except that Sears specifi- 
cally rejected the racist assumptions that others appeared to accept. (57) 
Perhaps his compromise also helps one to understand how so much of 
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the history of Negro education, even that education provided by their 
friends, has so often been an education in despair. 
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